‘Women’s Voices’ echo at SMC 


Women gain power in corporate world 
as images, roles, careers change 





New York — based actress M. Tullis Sessions portrays 


amore. True, one of an assortment of feminist characters 





2 one-woman show las? Friday-night in McCarthy Recital 


ii. The play, entitled ‘“‘Woman | have known”’ was part of a two- 
day symposium on women’s roles. (Ellen Payne Photo) 


-One-woman performance 
evokes mixed reactions 


by Mary C. Dailey 

M. Tulis Sessions entered an 
almost empty stage in McCar- 
thy Arts Center last Friday 
night, and energized the space 
with the vitality of a woman 
daring to speak her own mind. 
In her show ‘“‘Women I Have 
Known,” the New York-based 
actress became ‘‘Every- 
women,” who introduced the 
audience to other courageous 
women throughout history. 
Some in the diverse audience 
were offended. Most were cap- 
tivated. None left unmoved. — 


Dressed in simple black, 
Everywoman is a “‘female cross 
between Will Rogers and Mark 
Twain” who effectively uses her 
charm to provide comic relief 
between the often dramatic 
sketches. Everywoman twangs 
that men did not like the arrival 
of bloomers. “‘They found out 
women were supported by legs, 
not pedestals.‘‘ Donning a 
shawl, Everywoman cuts the 
obstinate figure of Alice Paul 
on the stage. Arrested in 1917 
for obstructing traffic, Alice 


picketed the White House for 
1% years for the Women’s 
Right To Vote. Alice was con- 
fined to an insane asylum on 
the ‘“‘whim of the government.” 
In a moving scene, Alice cries 
out, ‘“‘Soon they will free us.”’ 
As other woman have stood 
up and defied convention to 
fight for freedom, no matter 
what the cost, Sessions is doing 
her own part to stand up and be 
counted. A deaf interpreter 
stood beside Sessions 
throughout her performance, so 


* none would miss any “‘little, bit- 


ty word.”’ But people were left 
to make up their own minds. 

A critic from The Burlington 
Free Press made up his mind 
and left the performance before 
it finished. A little boy felt 
otherwise. After the show, the 
two-foot fellow ran up and 
wrapped his legs around the ac- 


tress. ‘“‘Thank-you for the 
show,”’ he said. The quest for 
equality continues, and 


feminism toward humanism 
looms on the horizon from 
women we have known to 
women we will know. 





by Norine Chambers 

How women can find, create 
and use power to meet career 
and corporate goals was one of 
the topics discussed by cor- 
porate consultant Jane Brown 
during the free public lecture 
“Changing Roles and Images of 
Women in Organizations” held 
at the McCarthy Arts Center 
March 19. 

Brown, director of corporate 
planning for Goodmeasure, a 
Cambridge, Mass., consulting 
firm, told an audience of about 
50 people, mostly women, that 
women must learn how power is 
distributed through an 
organization and how to effec- 
tively use it. 

‘Power is the last of the dirty 
words in the English 
language,’’ Brown said. Women 
have been taught to believe 
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that power is associated with 
the domination of the weak by 
the strong. She said that 
women must learn that power is 


Jane Brown 
mobilize resources to achieve 
personal and organizational 
goals. 


Power is accumulated 





through effectively utilizing 
resources, information and sup- 
porting connections. The in- 
dividual who is in a position of 
high visibility, discretion and 
relevance becomes an effective 
and powerful leader, she said. 

A slide presentation created 
by Goodmeasure and titled 
“The Tale of 0:On Being Dif- 
ferent’’ dealt with the issue of 
power. 

The slide show also discussed 
how to cope with performance 
pressures and stereotyping. 
The presentation was not 
gender-based, and the career 
problems it discussed could be 
applied to anyone. ‘‘We can all 
relate to it because we have all 
been a 0 at one time or 
another,’’ Brown said. 

Women’s participation and 
success in the work force has in- 

cont. on page 2 
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Townhouse space uncertain. 


by John Cotter | 

This year’s room draw pro- 
cedure will be ‘‘somewhat 
similar’ to last year’s, accor- 
ding to Student Life Director 
Michael Samara, but uncertain- 
ty concerning new townhouses 
on the south campus may com- 
plicate the process. 

The townhouses, to~-be 
located~ next to Hodson Hall, 
will house a total of 72 
students. The target date for 
completion of the two buildings 
is January 1982, according to 
John Gutman, vice president of 
operations. He said the’school 
would make an effort to have as 
many rooms as possible ready 


for September, but there are 


“no guarantees.” 

Thomas Cullen, director of 
housing, said the townhouse 
spaces will be included in the 
April 9 preferred housing room 
draw unless Gutman indicates 
otherwise. The vice president 
will give his best 

‘‘ouesstimate’’ as to the pro- 
gress being made with the 
buildings on April 1, Cullen 
said. 

Samara said that if students 
sign up for spaces that are not 
ready in September, some sort 
of living arrangement will be 
worked out. He mentioned the 
possibility of housing students 


G.A. debates asterisk issue 


by Fran Dwyer 

The General Assembly voted 
Tuesday night to form an adhoc 
committee, which will meet 
with a faculty committee to 
discuss the issue of placing 
asterisks next to the names of 
nonmatriculating students dur- 
ing the May 17 commencement 
ceremonies. The motion was 
also accompanied by a friendly 
amendment that Steve Candon, 


senior class president, head this - 
committee. r 


Candon said that he had 
spoken with college President 
Edward L. Henry about the 
issue. Henry is against using 
the asterisk but the faculty is 
for it. 

Michael Samara, director of 
student life, reminded the 
members of the G.A. that until 
last year, students who did not 
have their full credits did not 
appear in the program. ‘‘I think 
the faculty has already prob- 
ably conceded as much as it is 
going to,” he said. 


Mike Blankinship added that 
a faculty-student committee 
has already been formed and a 
decision was made. Although 
he and the second student 
member of this committee, 
Maureen Keefe, were against 
the asterisks, the faculty 
members were for using them. 

Blankinship and Keefe are 
both juniors. ‘‘We’re talking as 
seniors,’’ protested Tom 
Malone. ‘‘We don’t have time to 
wait until next year. I'd like to 


cont. on page 2 


with faculty members or in 
local hotels until the rooms are 
completed. 

“I personally would rather 
say yes or no, now,’ Samara 
said, regarding Gutman’s pen- 
ding ‘‘guesstimate.’’ He termed 
the possibility of having to 
relocate students a ‘‘huge has- 
sle.”’ 

The cost of living, and meal 


plan arrangements for the new 
townhouses have yet to be 
determined, but Cullen 
‘tassumes”’ they will be treated 
similarly to other preferred 
housing areas. This means that 
students living in the 
townhouse would probably 
have the option of a full meal 
plan or a 10-meal plan. 

cont. on page 2 


Security Chief Don Sutton oiides't the cvdrabbicely BENT 8 lad- 
der alongside Ryan Hall Wednesday.The new ladder truck which 
was donated by the Springfield, Ili. fire department will be 
temporarily housed in the Central Colchester Firehouse until it 
becomes serviceable. (David Walsh Photo) 
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College to host VT 
Special indoor Olympics 


by Bridget Lyons 

The Vermont Special Olym- 
pics Basketball Competition 
will be held at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Winooski High School and 
Colchester High School on Sun- 
day, March 29. 

The statewide individual and 
team competition is sponsored 
by the Vermont Special Olym- 
pics and the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege Student Association, said 
Ted Hernitche, Athletic Com- 
mittee co-chairman. 

State games director Robert 


Room 
draw 


cont. from page 1 

Sophomores and juniors 
wishing to occupy the 
townhouses will enter a lottery 
for preferred housing. The lot- 
tery will include spaces in Hod- 
son Hall, Ethan Allen Apart- 
ments and the townhouses. 
Each lottery ticket will show 
four names. The drawing will be 
held on April 9 at 7 p.m. in the 
Alliot cafeteria. 

Students will be selected on a 
seniority basis. For example, a 
group of four seniors will 
receive priority over three 
seniors and a junior. After that 
are (in order of priority) groups 
of two seniors and two juniors, 
one senior and three juniors, 
and four juniors. Each priority 
level will be divided into male 
anc female groups, with equal 
numbers of each filling the 
available spaces. \ Z 

Sivn-up for regular student 
housing will begin on April 21 
in the Student Life Office. Any 
student wishing to retain the 
same room may do so on this 
date from & a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Roommates may not sign up at 
this time. The same rules apply 
on April 22. 

Students wishing to remain 
in the same residence hall may 
also do so on April 22. Juniors 
are scheduled for 6-7 p.m.; 
sophomores from 7-8 p.m.; and 
freshmen from 8-9 p.m. 

The remaining spaces on cam- 


pus will be filled on April 23. 


Juniors will sign-up from 8 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m.; sophomores from 
6-7:30 p.m.; and freshmen from 
7:30-9 p.m. 

On April 27 those students 
who now have off-campus living 
status may sign up for on- 
campus rooms. 

April 28 will be the last day 
for room selection and changes. 
Students should note that no 
changes will be processed after 
4:30 p.m. on this date. 

Students who wish to live off 
campus next year must obtain 
an application from the Student 
Life Office on March 25 and 
return it by April 27. Notices of 
approval will be sent out that 
afternoon. Students presently 
living off-campus need not re- 
apply. 

Students who wish to live in 
Iota Sigma (Christian Living 
Center), 90 or 92 College 
Parkway (Fire and Rescue), 
Aquinas Hall (Philosophy 
House), Senior Hall or St. Ed- 
munds Hall should contact the 
student leaders in these areas. 
Current members of these 
special interest housing groups 
maintain their own selection 
procedures. Tentative lists of 
special interest housing oc- 
cupants are due in the Student 


Life Office on April 8. Confir-° 


mation lists are due on April 10. 





Kelly said 250-275 athletes are 
expected to participate. This is 
the fifth year for the basketball 
competition, but the first time 
held at St. Michael’s, he said. 

According to Kim Palmese, 
coordinator of the one-on-one 
competition, athletes will par- 
ticipate in their events follow- 
ing the opening ceremonies, to 
be held in Ross Sports Center at 
9 a.m. Then, team competitions 
will be held at Ross Sports 
Center and Winooski High 
School; one-on-one competition 
will be held at Colchester High 
School. Individuals competing 
at Colchester will be judged for 
running, dribbling and 
shooting. 

Gymnastics and swimming 
clinics are scheduled for the 
athletes between games, Her- 
nitche said. A_ karate 
demonstration, and a slide 
show presentation by the 
Outing Club will also be offered, 
he said. 

The athletes will rejoin at 
Ross Sports Center at the end 
of the day for the awards 
presentation and the closing 
ceremonies, Kelly said. 

The next Special Olympics 
event is the track and field com- 
petition planned for June at the 
University of Vermont, Kelly 
said. About. 700 participants 
are expected to compete. 





Furry rat olympians size up each other prior to the upcoming April 1st Rat Olympics which will be 
held in Sullivan Hall at 7 p.m. Gail Owen and Robyn LaBerge are coordinating the unusual event which 
at one time gained national media attention. (David Walsh Photo) 


Asterisk issue debated 


cont. from page 1 
see a_ senior 
formed.”’ 

G.A. President Molly Dwyer 
said that she appointed the two 
juniors to the committee 


committee 


Lack of education 
limits mobility 


cont. from page 1 
creased dramatically in the past 
25 years, but great challenges 
still lie ahead, Brown said. 

Although 50 percent of the 
women over age 16 are working, 
only 20 percent hold profes- 
sional or management posi- 
tions, and less than one percent 
hold executive management 
positions. The majority of 
women are in clerical or service 
professions. Brown said this is 
due to women leaving the work 
force during ‘‘the critical 10 
years” (from age 25 to 35) to 
raise a family, A lack of the pro- 
per requisite education can also 
hamper a woman’s movement 
in an organization. 

Brown also said women too 


PRICE INCLUDES: 


¢ Roundtrip jet transportation from Bostonor N.Y. 
¢ 8 days/7 nights accommodations 

¢ Round-trip transfers from airport 

¢ All taxes and gratuities (except 5.00 BDA tax) 
¢ Full breakfast and dinner (hotel package) 

¢ Fully-equipped kitchenettes 

¢ College week activities 


Plus Exclusive 


Welcome Party with Bermuda Strollers 
Free Beer and Souvenirs 
Admission to Night Clubs and more 


Limited Space 


Mail $25.00 Deposit To: 


Adventures In Travel 
1200 Post Road East 
Westport, Conn. 06880 


or write or call for brochure and information (203) 226-7421 


BERMUDA 


FROM ON LY $279.00 plus 15% tax and service 
MARCH-APRIL Weekly Saturday Departures 


often ‘‘take second best.’’ She 


‘advised members of the au- 
-dience against underselling 


themselves, and stressed that 


one should be fully competent 


upon entering an organization. 

Sponsorships are highly 
valuable, but special career 
paths for women can often have 
a detrimental effect on one’s 
mobility through an organiza- 
tion. Brown said a woman’s 
credibility is often questioned, 
and she encounters difficulties 
in accumulating power. 

The image of the woman in 
the work force has also changed 
during the past 25 years. No 
longer does a woman have to be 
“like Betty Crecker or be thin 
and pretty,” Brown said. 





















Act Now 











because she felt they would be 
more detached from the issue. 
The decision has already been 
made for this year, she added. 
‘What we're trying to do right 
now is make it the most 
palatable to all involved.” 

Vice President Eileen O’Brien 
added that efforts are being 
made to rephrase the blanket 
disclaimer which will appear in 
the program so “‘it’s not so of- 
fensive to those involved.”’ 

A question dealing with the 
asterisk issue was placed on the 
student voting ballot last week. 
The results showed that 403 
students were for asterisks 
while 404 were against. The 
G.A. voted to alert President 
Henry that the question and 
results were ambiguous. 

Dwyer explained that dif- 
ficulties occurred because the 
voting machine requires that 
questions be phrased in a 
yes/no context. The question, 
which was further explained by 
a notice posted in the voting 
booth, was as follows: Are you 
in favor of recognizing the 
names of students who have 
not completed the necessry 
graduation requirements with 


° 


> 


an asterisk on the graduation 
program? 

In other business, the G.A. 
voted to have the General Ser- 
vices and Welfare Committee 
look into forming a written for- 
mal election procedure for Stu- 
dent Association candidates. 
The procedure will be effective 
next year, beginning with 


freshman class elections in the — 
fall. 
Budget allocations, totaling ; 


$1,250 for five organizatic 
were also ap proved. 1 
amounts are as follow 


- $100 
for intramurals, $300 for the — 


Women’s Union, $500 for the 
Social Committee, $300 for 
Crown and Sword, and $50 for 
the Multiple Sclerosis Society. 


An announcement was made 


that the bus service to-Durick 
Library will be discontinued 
from the hours of 3-6 p.m., 
beginning March 28. Stops will 
continue to be made at the 
rotunda in front of Alliot Hall 
during this time. 

Also, a table will be set up in 
Alliot lobby Monday night, at 
which time questions and con- 


fusion about room draw pro- — 


cedures will be dealt with. 


OPTOMETRISTS 


RA) CUARK- OLE: 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK O.D. 


Eye Examinations 
Prescription Glasses 
Contact Lenses 
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862-3223 
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Corner of Pearl 
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by Kathleen Moore 

Most students involved in 
the internship program at St. 
Michael’s College give it high 
marks. Many called it a ‘‘very 
positive experience.”’ Although 
some students complained 
about the number of credits 
received for their experience, 
most were pleased about the 


program. 

Tom Hodson, a fine arts ma- 
jor working at ETV said, ‘‘It’s 
fantastic . . .every day I learn 
something new.’’ Hodson 
works approximately 14 to 15 
hours a week, learning behind- 
the-scenes aspects of television 
production. He said he may also 
get an opportunity to do an- 
nouncing at ETV. Hodson gets 
along with his boss at ETV, a 
factor that seems to be impor- 
tant in determining whether an 
intership program ‘‘works.”’ 

An intership is ‘‘any full 

semester project of service, 
usually, but not always, off 
campus.” It is designed to give 
students college credits for a 
learning experience in the ‘‘real 
world.” 

The procedure for becoming 
an intern is a complicated one. 
There is no “‘predetermined” in- 
ternship program at SMC, 
therefore a student must ex- 
plain in “‘lots’’ of paperwork 
what he or she wants to doin an 
internship, according to Fred 
Schneider, coordinator of career 
services at SMC. 

In order to become an intern, 
a student must complete an 
ea eranbio Study Agree- 

er pin and have it approved. 


ent includes a 


ore 


; ription of the internship, 
what the student’s respon- 
sibilities will be, the criteria to 
be used for evaluating the stu- 
dent, when meetings with the 
student’s faculty advisor will 
take place and a host of other 
items. The agreement must also 
include a residing list to ‘“‘com- 
plement the internship,” said 
Schneider. 

In general, a student must 
have a 3.0 GPA and be either a 
junior or senior to participate in 


program. 

Schneider stressed that the 
student’s faculty supervisor 
should “know what’s going 
on,” not simply sign the agree- 
ment. 

The internship subcommittee 
of the curriculum committee 
makes a recommendation to the 
academic dean, and the dean 
has the ultimate authority in 
determining whether an intern- 
ship proposal will be accepted. 

Schneider said the basis for 
acceptance of the internship 
proposal is academic quality. 
He said, ‘It doesn’t matter how 
long or hard you work — you 
don’t get credit for the job, you 
get credit for the learning.” 

When an internship study 
_ agreement is completed and ap- 
proved it should have six 
_ signatures: the academic dean, 
the department chairperson, a 
representative of the Student 
Resource Center, the students, 
the student’s faculty super- 
visor and the supervisor at the 
agency the student will be do- 
ing his or her internship at. 

The deadline for submitting 
Internship Study Agreements 
for the summer and fall 
semesters is April 16. 

Schneider said most students 
applying for the internship pro- 
gram have a “certain amount of 
assertiveness.’ He said, ‘‘In 
the real world, they are not go- 
ing to tell you every little 
thing.” : Fs ; 


art at 
~ 4 1 rl 
—" Me be 


Linda Ruel is a_ student 
member of the internship sub- 
committee, and was also an in- 
tern herself. 

Ruel, a senior majoring in 
political science, said her intern- 
ship with Lt. Gov. Madeline 
Kunin last year was a “‘positive 
experience.” She did research 
on energy independence, follow- 
ed energy bills through the Ver- 
mont legislature, and reported 
once a week to Kunin. She said 





Resource Center, as most in- 
ternships are. 

The fine arts department also 
offers an internship program 
through ETV that is set up as a 
course worth three credits. 

Lucey said his supervisor at 
the station was ‘“‘hard to get 
along with.’”’ He said although 
his supervisor was “‘brilliant,’’ 
he ‘“‘lacked common sense.’’ His 
supervisor had outlined the in- 
ternship program, but “didn’t 
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Internships provide ‘real world’ experience 


Jeff Good, an intern at the 
Vermont Vanguard Press, is 
getting three credits for his 20 
to 30-hour weeks at the 
newspaper. 

Good said his job is ‘“‘just like 
any other free-lance writer’s.’’ 
He brings a story idea to the 
editor, gets it approved, does 
research, and writes the article. 

Good, a senior majoring in 
English, said, ‘‘I think I’m get- 
ting a raw deal” getting only 


Hilltop editor Andrea Cremins operates a studio camera during Vermont Educational Television’s 
fundraising drives. Cremins has been interning at the ETV for the past year gaining valuable ex- 
perience in production, editing and researching techniques. (David Walsh Photo) 


that, at times, it was “hard to 
keep track of’’ the great 
number of energy bills that 
were in and out of committees 
in the legislature. 

Ruel received six credits. She 
said, ‘‘I know I did more than 
six credits, but that’s true of all 
internships.’’ She said, ‘“‘You 
want to do well,” and so spend a 
great deal of time in prepara- 
tion. 

Michael Lucey, a junior ma- 
joring in fine arts/theater, felt 
he didn’t get as much out of his 
internship as he might have. 
Lucey interned last year at a 
television station in 
Massachusetts to learn produc- 
tion and do some on-camera 
work. 

He said, although there were 
“positive aspects” to the in- 
ternship, ‘‘I feel like I should 
have more to show for it.”’ 

Lucey’s internship was set up 
through the fine arts depart- 
ment — not the Student 


stick to it,’”’ Lucey said. “I 
followed him around a lot.’ 
Lucey said, ‘‘He never. really 
challenged me.’’ The station 
was used to student interns 
from colleges of ‘‘lesser 
academic standing’’ than St. 
Michael’s,”’ he said. 

Other interns are having bet- 
ter experiences. 

Dennis Anti is enthusiastical- 
ly doing an internship at the 
Probation and Parole Division 
of the Vermont Human Ser- 
vices Agency. Anti, a political 
science major, is getting nine 
credits for his experience, and is 
taking two additional courses. 
He works approximately 24 
hours a week. 

Anti said his “philosophy had 
changed alot” since he began 
his internship this semester. ‘‘I 
used to think: if they commit a 
crime, they should go to jail.” 
Now he says, ‘‘I think proba- 
tion works.’’ He says he has 
seen some ‘‘success stories.” 


VOLUNTEER 
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2547 





three credits. One of the 
reasons he was denied more 
credit for the internship was he 
“lacked the academic 
background”’ for an internship 
in journalism, he said. 

Good disagrees with that 
decision, saying although when 
he began his internship he 
didn’t know proofreading 
marks, or how to use a VDT 
(visual display terminal), “I do 
know how to write.’ 

He said, on the whole, he is 
pleased to be able to do this in- 
ternship. ‘‘I feel lucky that I 
can publish and work in a pro- 
fessional atmosphere,”’ he said. 

Another type of internship is 
the student teacher program. 
The outlines for the program 
are already in place, so there is 
far less paperwork to be com- 
pleted for this program. 


In order to be certified as a 
teacher in Vermont, a student 
must complete requirements 
set by the college that meet 
state guidelines, said Alan 
Stockton, dean of graduate 
studies. Stockton said one 
reason education majors are re- 
quired to do student teaching is 
to see if they enjoy teaching. 
“It’s still a success (the intern- 
ship) if a person decides 
teaching is not for him,” he 
said. 

Judy Hillman, chairman of 
the education department, said 
students are ‘“‘surprised at how 
much work it is. They find out 
what the job really entails — 
which is the purpose of the in- 
ternship.”’ 

Therese Bruck, an art/secon- 
dary education major, teaches 
art to four classes of students in 
grades five through eight at 
Shelburne Middle School. She 
will receive 15 credits, in- 
cluding a seminar she takes one 
evening a week. 

“I think this is my most pro- 
ductive semester,’’ she said. 
“All the factors are right — I 
was ready to go out into the 
field.”’ 

Teaching is a ‘‘labor of love,” 
she said. ‘““You bring so much 
time and attention to 
teaching.” 

Libby Sandiford and Betsy 
LaPorte are roommates, and 
both students teach at the 
Memorial School in Winooski. 

Sandiford, an elementary 
education major, teaches fourth 
grade children. She didn’t start 
off to be a teacher, originally in- 
tending to go to medical school 
to become a pediatrician. She 
likes her teaching internship, 
however. “It grows on you,” 
she said. “I like how they 
(children) think — they’re not 


as worldly,’’ she said. 
LaPorte, agreed, ‘I love 
kids,’’ she said. ‘‘There’s never 


a dull moment when there’s a 
kid in the room.” 

Although some interns have 
complaints, most students in- 
terviewed were pleased with the 
program. Their experiences will 
give them an edge in the com- 
petitive job market. The intern- 
ship also gave many an oppor- 
tunity to get away from “ivory 
tower’’ theory and apply what 
they have learned to real-life, 
practical situations in their 
field. 


30 YEARS AGO, WE 
PIONEERED LOW FARES 
TO EUROPE. TODAY WE'RE 


STILL AT IT. 
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ONEWAY, STANDBY 
NY TO LUXEMBOURG 


Luxembourg to New York return ticket, with confirmed 
reservation: $249.50 (¥% normal round trip fare) when 
purchased with standby fare. Free wine with dinner, cognac 
after. Prices effective through May 14, 1981, subject to change 
and government approval. Purchase tickets in the U.S.A. 


See your travel agent or call Icelandair. In New York City 757-8585; 
elsewhere call 800-555-1212 for the toll free number in your area. 
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Pooch policy 


Stock up on the Gainesburgers. Dogs that simply frolicked 
about campus and popped up in classrooms are becoming entren- 
ched — not even the Student Life Office can curb their growing in- 
fluence. The Gainesburgers are simply ammunition . . .this is all- 
out war. 

It all started innocently enough: the labrador and setter puppies, 
sporting colorful neckerchiefs and irresistable grins, began show- 
ing up in Criminal Justice class and on the heels (in a roundabout 
way) of their owners in the Snack Bar. Their cute pratfalls and 
(oops!) little “‘accidents’’ caught everyone off guard. 

But, at the same time, big dogs invaded the campus. Some off- 
campus students (and a surprising number on campus) kept these 
dogs in various states of captivity: some were taken everywhere, 
some were left at home (close to mistreatment, in some cases), and 
too many were left to roam the wide, open spaces of higher educa- 
tion unattended. 

The growing authority of these dogs (including, of course, a few 
strays from the surrounding area), was witnessed in a recent at- 
tempt by the Student Life Office to enforce its ‘‘pooch policy.” 
After a dog wandered into the office, Michael Samara shut the 
door and called Goldset Kennels in Colchester to confiscate the un- 
witting canine. 

Samara said kennel workers would not take the dog, accepting 
strays only from Colchester police or campus security. ~ 

The owner of the dog then, after being notified, came to pick it 
up. Apparently, the dog had connections. 

Dogs on the loose (or locked up) are in more danger themselves 
though from mistreatment —.as a dog-lover, I’d be the first to 
break out the Gainesburgers and talk truce. Ger 


No contest 


Tell us it's not true, this latest scandalous news we hear about 
the general assembly of student representatives. Assure us that 
Tom Malone did not announce to the G.A. last Tuesday evening 
that his committee had received no idea submissions for the 
“rename P-day”’ contest. Surely he couldn’t have denied receiving 
more than two dozen suggestions from at least five different in- 
dividuals since the contest’s inception March 10. 

Yet that’s exactly what he did, much to the astonishment of 
witness Rev. Mike Cronogue, who had joined with spiritual cohort 
Rev. Tom Hoar in dreaming up ‘“‘Baccus’ Barbeque,” ““Miketown 
Mardi Gras,’’ and other creative namesakes. 

When Cronogue publicly questioned Malone’s statement, the 
amused student representative replied, ‘‘We saw yours, Father.”’ 
A wave ot laughter silenced the perplexed priest from further pro- 
test. But the issue did not rest there. 

A student’ who claimed to have devoted countless spare 
moments during a three-day period conjuring up about 20 ‘‘ab- 
solutely serious ideas” (including “Hilltop on the Field” and 
‘‘Warm and Wild Weekend”’) expressed bewilderment at the news 
of Malone's statement. ‘‘How could he say that?; how could he lie 
for no rational reason?,"’ the student wondered aloud. 

Although it’s too late for consideration of ideas submitted before 
the G.A.’s March 24 meeting — Malone actually ripped up all con- 
test entries prior to that point — it’s not too late to expose your 
ideas to mockery by the social committee if you, too, are so inclin- 
ed. 

Malone has extended the deadline to March 27 (that’s today) ina 
last-ditch effort to award someone a dinner for two at the Sirloin 
Saloon. And there’s bound to be a few additional chuckles in it for 
him, right? 

Once again, steaks strike evil in the hearts of Michaelmen? Tell 
us it’s not true... — RW 
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Viewpoints 


GEE, GETTING IN HERE 


WAS EASIER THAN 
XZ THOUGHT! 





Good Luck, New Staff! 





G.A. defense 


To the editor: 

I would like to respond to 
George Cordes’ editorial entitl- 
ed ‘Motionless G.A.’ which ap- 
peared in The Defender on 
March 13. } 

Concerning the G.A.’s handl- 
ing of the graduation policy, 
Cordes is quite wrong in stating 
that no active role was taken in 
the decision-making process 
concerning this policy. An ad 
hoc committee was formed, 
two of its seven members being 
in the G.A. Previous to this 
committee’s final recommenda- 
tions to the president, input 
was asked for and encouraged 
during the G.A. meeting at 
which this issue was in ques- 
tion. Given this opportunity to 
actively participate in a 
decision-making process, I 
hardly see any hands being 
tied. 

Cordes, it does not worry me 
that the G.A. is lacking in its 
ability to take an active role in 
this school’s decision-making 
processes. However, it does 
worry me to see accusations 
directed toward a_ student 
government that, in this in- 
stance, gave ample opportunity 
for student input. 

If one is to complain about 
lethargy in one’s student body, 
he has no one to blame but 
himself. 

Michael Blankinship 


G.A. thanks 


To the editor: 

I’d like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the members of 
the 1980-81 Student Associa- 
tion Cabinet and General 
Assembly members for their 
hard work and time in making 
this year successful. Contrary 
to George Cordes’s March 13 
editorial, I have personally wat- 
ched the GA voice its opinions 
on a variety of issues which 
have been heard clearly by the 
administration and faculty. 

If Cordes had attended more 
meetings, (besides ones concer- 
ning The Defender budget or 
name change) he would’ve also 


seen the progress of the GA and 
the improved lines of com- 
munication between students 
and faculty and administration. 

The hard work of the GA 
members, and especially 
cabinet members, is to be 


_highly commended. You did a 


great job! Keep it up! 
I'd also like to wish Greg and 

Barbara and the forthcoming 

cabinet the best of luck next 


. year and encourage all students 


to get involved and support the 
1981-82 General Assembly! 
Eileen O’Brien 


Saga steak 


To the editor: 

Randy Walker has provided 
the Defender readers with yet 
another sizzling steak con- 
spiracy expose. Yet I, along 
with many of my fellow readers, 
find myself wondering what ex- 
actly is the point of this tren- 
chant watchdogging of Saga’s 
meat freezers. 

I could be mis-steaken, but it 
seems that Randy’s message is 
‘“‘Carnivorousness corrupts and 
absolute carnivorousness cor- 
rupts .. .yes you guessed it. . 
absolutely.” 

Jeff Good 


More on saga 


To the editor: 

I believe Randy Walker has 
been reading too many spy 
novels lately. That seems to be 
the only explanation for the 
quality of his writing and his 
choice of story material. 

What was the purpose of 
“Steak Night Scandal’’, the 
expose that “‘blew the lid off’’ of 
Tom Ryan’s diabolical scheme 
to keep Thursday night steak 
dinners top secret? Was is just 
another chance for Walker to 
slip into his ‘‘Woodward/Berns- 
tein’’ disguise? I have difficulty 
believing that steaks are the on- 
ly aspect of Saga that can be 
reported on. And there are some 
students interested in insignifi- 
cant details like the rising cost 
of Saga, the 10-meal plan and 
the “objects” that students 
continually find in Saga food. 


Letters 


In the journalism field, pro- 
spective reporters are repeated- 
ly lectured against sensa- 
tionalistic or ‘‘yellow’’ jour- 
nalism. Apparently Walker was 
asleep during these speeches (or 
perhaps he was dreaming up a 





few of his “‘colorful’’ headlines). 


_ Sandra C 


dk ket: 


announcements 


- 


The faculty of the Depart- | 


ment of English elected the 
following students Honors 
Scholars for 1981-82: 


Jane Donlan 
Daniel Heney 
Charles Kelley 
Maura Laitres 
Stephen Lajoie 
Brenda Lopes 
Dan Nikitas 
Jerard Proulx 
Jeanne Ross 
Eileen Szczesiul 
Richard Wells 





The 1980 Census of Popula- 
tion and Housing will provide a 
wealth of information on the 
characteristics of the nation’s 
people and their housing. To 


- help users deal with this infor- 


mation, the 1980 Census Users 
Conference will be held at Nor- 
wich University (Northfield, 
Vt.) on April 8. The conference 
will cover new developments in 


subject content, census geo 


graphy, data user services and 
product delivery from the 1980 
Census. 

There is a $5.00 registration 
fee for the conference, and an 
optional dinner is $5.00 addi- 
tional. Registration for the all- 
day conference is by mail. 
Registration forms should be 
mailed to: 1980 CENSUS 


= “ 


USER CONFERENCE, Nor- | 


wich University Library, 
Northfield, Vt. 05663. 

The conference is sponsored 
by the Vermont Library Asso- 
ciation College and special 
Library Section and the Boston 
Regional Office of the Bureau 
of the Census. 


No time to welcome spring, romp 


by George Cordes, Jr. 

The sun glared into my room and, squinting back in- 
to the apartment, I picked up the bedsheet which had 
fallen during the night and covered the window again. 
It seemed to do that a lot, lately — the sun, glaring. It 
melted everything because everything was supposed 
to melt in the spring. And spring had arrived — from 
the warm, smelly breezes assaulting my forehead to 
the ankle-deep water that engulfed my Nikes. 

I yawned. | longed to stretch my legs, to oil those 
rusty pedals and bike to campus — to bound joyously 
from class to class on the warm, wet pavement of St. 
Michael’s College. The college had two campuses, 
north and south, and a mile of four-laned Route 15 link- 
ed the entrances to both. 

Actually walking from North to South Campus? On- 
ly fools and liars claimed the trek in the biting cold of 
winter, but a trek became a jaunt during the four 
autumns and three springs I had attended the small, 
Vermont college. 

I winced. The bath water scalded my toes momen- 
tarily, a sensation that soon travelled throughout me 
as I slid into the greenish-white ceramic tub. The dirt 
of an entire grimy winter laced the tub, which my room- 
mate had again failed to scrub with our Ajax. 

The soil served to remind me of days spent in musty, 
stale rooms with nothing but an economics book and a 
box of Oreos; it reminded me of work boots caked with 
snow and dirt that melted in puddles on the hardwood 
floor of my bedroom. It reminded me of the fine dust 
which settled on everything that did not move from the 
bed on winter mornings and I usually did not. 

It was another millimeter thick atter | drained the 
tub. I trotted briskly into my bedroom to dress, yanked 
down the sheet/curtain and opened the window. A 
strong gust of wind pulled my Linda Ronstadt poster 
from the wall. She floated onto my unmade bed face 
down as the cool air pushed the smell of sleep from the 
room. 

The morning was.too chilly to consider biking to 
school. Soon, I would pump up the tires of my 
Motobecane and wipe the dust off the seat, but now, I 
would have to drive my 1973 Plymouth Valiant — salt- 
covered, rust-eaten and filled with molding Ring Ding 

wrappers — the three miles to South Campus for just 


one more day. 


Reba d I drove halfway then stopped for breakfast. Though 
By ‘Thad already missed my 9:35, the attendence for a 


te 
Pie 


ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLE ON WARNER RECORDS & TAPES 
READ THE PAPERBACK FROM FRED JORDAN BOOKS GROSSET & DUNLAP 


10:40 gathering had yet to be taken. I stuffed down the 
Ring Ding with one hand and maneuvered my car into 
a faculty parking space with the other. I entered the 
class late and promptly fell to scribbling. 

The hallways reverberated with the pounding of feet, 
and my instructor saw the time. She began talking 
faster because it was the end of class — I had to reach 
my next appointment on North Campus. A few heads 
poked through the doorway and reddened, popping out 
again after noting the roomful of unfamiliar faces. The 
instructor had obviously talked too long. She gave up. 
I sprinted. 


Cig oO Oo oO oO oe 


‘‘T like to walk in the 
springtime! I wanted to 
trot, to saunter, to 
stride and to dance 
through the grassy field 
and along the _ sun- 
drenched sidewalks that 
separated north from 
south.”’ 


oO S, OS, ©, oe) OS 


This business of class schedules, I thought, sure 
messed up my springtime. The winter was different: 
schedules at St. Michael’s usually took a back seat to 
skiing; the college tried to save fuel by consolidating 
the stops of buses that ferried students between the 
campuses, calling them ‘“‘express runs;’’ absentia in the 
classroom because of weather, flu or whatever reason 
was accepted, a norm. 


But “Dammit!” I thought, “I like to walk in the spr- 


ingtime!”’ [ wanted to trot, to saunter, to stride and to 
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in fields 


dance (well, maybe not dance) through the grassy field 
and along the sundrenched sidewalks that separated 
north from south. But I barely made classes when I 
peddled in the milder months — I was always late when 
I walked. I cursed. 

The purple school bus going to North Campus pulled 
away from its stop. I broke into a run, gasping from 
months of inactivity, clutching to knapsack and splat- 
tering myself with mud as red courderoys, CB jackets 
and little alligators blurred past me. 

I body-slammed the side of the bus, groped my way 
through the half-open doors and grabbed the back of a 
seat. The bus lurched forward, and I regained my 
balance, leaning over a banana sweater and crimson 
top-siders as I stood for the remainder of the ride. 

The thought reoccured — a schedule for walkers! A 
little more time put aside between classes to allow 
hikers and bikers the ‘‘luxury”’ of meeting class 
deadlines without enduring the stench of carbon 
monoxide or the crush of sleeping/sweating/just- 
shampooed students while rolling down Route 15. 

A pastoral bliss settled over me: I could almost smell 
the new-cut grass of the rugby field, feel the choppy 
wind from helicopters landing at Camp Johnson on the 
other side of the chain link fence. 

I was thrown forward and stumbled down the steps 
as the bus skidded to a halt. Reorienting myself, I 
trudged — late — into my next class and fell to scribbl- 
ing. This time, though, a proposal filled the lines of the 
notebook page. “‘Spread classes out during the day,”’ I 
instructed an imaginary administration. ‘Encourage 
students to walk between campuses by giving them 20 
minutes from one class to the next instead of 15. And 
smooth out that damn bike path! If it was built across 
the field to accomodate bikers, it should do so. I bend 
two or three spokes every time I ride along it (not to 
mention loosening a few teeth)!”’ 

I closed by notebook. The class filed out. Another 
hour until my fourth and final class of the day and I 
could actually walk to it! But up one flight ot stairs is 
not very far to walk in an hour. 

For a moment, I stepped outside on the porch of the 
classroom building to catch a glimpse of the wide, sun- 
drenched field that extended south. I could romp 
around in that grass for an hour, I thought — but I 
knew also that I had to study. 

The last spring of my college life and I could not 
romp! But then, there were always the weekends. I 
stepped back inside and clomped up the stairs. 


Newsday editor advises students 


by John Kessler 


Ilene Barth, senior editor for 


Newsday, a Long Island daily, 
visited St. Michael’s College 


this week and discussed her ex- 
periences and knowledge in 
journalism. 

Barth met for an informal 
discussion with several jour- 


nalism students and two of 
their instructors in Bergeron 
Education Center March 23. 

A few of the students asked 
Barth questions on how to 
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prepare for a job as a reporter. 
She said it would be an advan- 
tage for a journalism student to 
write for the school paper, or a 
local paper at home during the 
summer. She also said intern- 
ships were helpful. 


Friday 3/27/81 Lunch Fishstick w/slaw Gastatadent kekod. Hartke’ 
Macaroni & cheese she thought that a degree in 
Dinner Patty Melt journalism may not be as 
Baked fish w/tartar sauce helpful to a graduate as would a 
degree in another specific area 
Saturday 3/28/81 Brunch Frizzled ham hea Sage aaa te por 
Chef's choice ple who already possess good 
‘ ‘ writing skills, but also have 
Dinner Roast pork loin wigravy some knowledge of other areas 
Beef stew w/biscuits such as economics, politics and 
; science. 
y Sunday 3/29/81 Brunch Sandwich Barth said that a career in 
Chef's choice journalism can lead one to 
: ; many unpredictable situations. 
Dinner Roast turkey w/dressing Parade. magazine was _ the 
& gravy first large publication that 
Baked meatloaf Barth wrote for, beginning in 
the early 1970s. After joining 
Monday 3/30/81 Lunch Grilled ham/cheese Newsday as an associate editor 
Turkey Ala King of the paper’s Sunday 
; magazine, she admitted, ‘I was 
Dinner B.B.Q. pork cutlet ready to quit after two days.” 
Spaghetti w/meat sauce She had doubted the news 
& meatless sauce quality of the Sunday 
magazine, which was mostly 
Tuesday 3/31/81 Lunch Sandwich Buffet feature stories. 
‘ A special issue of Newsday's 
Dinner Baked chicken Sunday magazine that was 
wicream gravy devoted to Jimmy Carter after 
Batter fried fish he won in 1976 changed the 
composition of the magazine, 
Wed. 411/81 Lunch —_ Hot dog on bun and gave Barth some recogni- 
Ravioli on. 
: After that issue, Mrs. Barth 
Dinner Grilled ham steak decided to stay with Newsday. 


Tacos 
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Menu subject to change 
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Today, she is a senior editor of 
the Long Island daily, which 
reaches about 500,000 New 
Yorkers each day. 
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Club hockey team’s future still a mystery 


by Mark Burky 
The SMC club hockey team 
finished the season on a high 
note, sweeping a two-game 
road trip, winning 10-2 over 
Franklin Pierce College and 7-1 
over Curry College. The two 
victories brought the final 
record to 4-8-1, 3-1 against 

Division III opponents. 
Co-Captain Bob ‘‘Emmet’”’ 
Manning was the team’s 


graduation. 

Throughout the first 
semester the team played 
without a coach, forcing club 
officials» Harrison, White and 
treasurer Joe Gately to run the 
program. Practices were run by 
co-captains Manning and Tom 
Farrell, while trainer Zaf 
Bludevich helped out on the 
coaching chores during the 


game. 
The team found a coach the 
second semester in Chris 


leading scorer for the second 
straight year, collecting 16 
goals and 15 assists for 31 
points. Club president and 
defenseman Paul Harrison 
noted that freshmen Bill Kerig 
and Greg Manning earned 
starting roles with the team 
and played well. The team was 
decimated by injuries, at one 
time having seven of 20 players 
out with injuries. Next year’s 
team loses only Harrison and 
vice-president Greg White to 


Carrigan, a 1980 SMC graduate 
and last year’s captain. 
Carrigan led the team to a 3-4-1 
record, a marked improvement 
over the 1-4 record of the first 
semester. 

Financial problems were 
decreased this year, as the 
budget for the shelved football 
program was distributed 


among the remaining club 
sports. The money helped ease 
the players’ personal costs of 





LIFE OF BRIAN 


Only 4 chances left to enjoy the 
wonderful S.A. film = series. 
Don’t miss the Life of Brian, 
Sun. M.A.C. 7 & 9. Admission 
$1.50. 








traveling expenses to and from 
practice. 

“The only deficiency in the 
budget was to get a good coach 
with the money allocated . . 
other than that there are no 
complaints’’ Harrison said. 
Without a higher salary, 
coaches of the necessary quali- 
ty to run a program will not be 
attracted. ‘‘You can’t get a big- 
ger commitment from the 
players; now you need a com- 


mitment from a good coach’’ 


Harrison continued. Last 
season, the team was directed 
by Terry Moran, an ex-Norwich 
assistant coach and retired 
professional player. Moran 
assumed a managerial position 
in Swanton, Vermont over the 
summer, and did not have the 
leisure time to devote to 
coaching. Harrison commented 
“A coach, can’t afford to waste 
time (as a part-time coach), it 
has to be economically feasible 
for him.’’ ‘‘We were lucky as 
hell to get as good a coach as 
Terry was,’ Harrison con- 


tinued. The swinging door of 
the coaches job may continue, 
as Carrigan is unsure where he 
will be living next year. 


Have you done IT yet? 


Carrigan, experiencing club 
sports as a coach and as a 
player, echoes the complaints of 
all teams with club status, ‘“‘it’s 
frustrating . . .it’s hard to get 
games with teams of equal 
ability because you have club 
status. ‘It’s hard when players 
have to run the program 
themselves and it’s not easy to 
get kids dedicated to a program 

.it’s a big responsibility,” 
he said. 

Carrigan, like Harrison, still 
hopes the hockey team will gain 
varsity status. A trustee sub- 
committee has studied the 
proposal by Carrigan since the 
1979-80 season, but, according 
to Carrigan, ‘“‘they never got 
back to me on my proposal last 
year or the year before. I can 
see the trustees not supporting 
a proposal from a bunch of 
kids,” Carrigan said, and he 
feels an ‘‘enthusiastic 
commitment” by the Athletic 
Department is needed before 
the trustees will make a 
commitment towards a varsity 
program. 

Many students have criticiz- 
ed athletic department chair- 
man Ed Markey for having a 


i.e. Signed up for Summer Courses 


Early Session: May 11-June 26 

Morning Classes meet daily. 

Evening classes meet on Mondays and Haat eh . 
Deadline for registration — May 1 


Regular Session: June 20-August 7 

Morning Classes meet daily. 

Evening classes meet on Mondays and Thursdays 
Deadline for registration — June 1 





Late Session: August 10-28 
Morning classes meet daily 
Deadline for registration — August 1 


Registrations are being accepted now 
at the Registrar’s Office — Jemery 230 





JOHN MORRELL DIDN'T 
‘BECOME A TRAINEE AFTER COLLEGE. 
HE BECAME A MANAGER. 


“As Executive Officer of the 
Army’s Defense Language Institute at 
Monterey, California, I’m responsible 
for the housing, feeding and well- 
being of 500 students. And that’s no 
small task. | manage an annual food 
budget of over a million and a half 
dollars. And I'm accountable for five 
million dollars worth of property. 

“On top of managing money, 
| also supervise a staff of 24 people. 
And each one has unique_problems 
that I have to handle on a daily basis. 
You better believe the leadership 
and management training I received 
in Army ROTC is paying off.” 

There are other good reasons 
for taking ROTC, too. Like scholar- 
ship opportunities. And financial 
assistance —up to $1,000 a year for 


ROTC 







Ist Lt. John Morrell was a business major at 
the University of lowa and a member of vaste 





— your last two years of ROTC. 


If you want a job after college 


that offers real challenge and real 
responsibility, do what John Morrell 
did. Take Army ROTC. 


And begin your future as an 


officer. 

SOPHOMORES: LEARN 
ABOUT ROTC BASIC CAMP 
AND THE TWO YEAR ROTC 
PROGRAM. 

CONTACT CPT CHADICK 
UVM ARMY ROTC 
656-2966 


2 ee Shee! 


Y ROTC... 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


“basketball mentality,” feeling 


any new proposal by any group 
or team will not be considered 
fairly. As much as basketball is 
the ‘‘whipping boy’’ of the 
student body, it can be con- 
sidered in a different light from 
other sports. Basketball has 
evolved into an institutional 
role as a ‘“‘showcase’’ for the 
school, and a focal point for 
trustees, alumni and the com- 
munity. Students question if 
men’s basketball is the proper 
vehicle for this function, and, if 
any sport should serve this role. 
Carrigan comments, “The 
athletic department is function- 
ing well, but, .with a 
competitive Division III 
(Hockey) team it could function 
better in terms of drawing in 
the community, student 
spirit . . . it’s a hockey town.” 
According to Markey, he 
would like to see a varsity 
hockey program at 
St.Michael’s, but it is not for 
him to decide on the status of 
the program. His admini- 
stative duties are to present 


the trustees with the complete. 


picture of athletics at the 
school. The trustees, aided by 
the trustee subcommittee, 
determine the distribution of 
funds. 


Many factors determine the 


status of the hockey team, most 

of them financial. Legal obliga- 

tions of ‘Title IX” demand that 

the school equally fund 

women’s and men ’s ee 
Sue _Duprat, dir 


“Tf the men’s hockey team went 
varsity, it would have | great 
implications for the women’s 
athletic program . . .we would 
ask for a total re-evaluation of 
the women’s program,’’ Duprat 
continued, saying the varsity 
proposal is ‘as ‘Title IX’ as 


anything.” 
All of these demands are 
being considered and 


evaluated, and are competing 
for limited monies in the 
athletic department. For 


‘ yf ate np . 
women’s thea so ni Bef 


Markey, he must present tothe — 


trustees ‘‘who is served the 
best, the most, in the whole 
picture, whether it is to hire 
someone to help all our students, 


or spend $20,000 to serve 20 of © 


our students.” A small, but 
resolute group would bitterly 
note that the men’s basketball 
program spends twice as much 
money on half the amount of 
students. 


Riders romp 
in ‘B’ final 


by Mark Kendall 


It was a perfect matchup: the 


class of the off-campus division, 
the Rough Riders (10-0), versus 
the upstart on-campus cham- 
pions, NU (10-1). And this pair- 


ing for the ‘B’ league basketball — 


championship was every bit as 
good as it was billed to be. 

When the dust cleared in this 
contest that could really have 
no losers, the Rough Riders had 
kept their perfect record intact 
by posting a 49-46 win over NU. 
Jim Kenyon and Skip Foy were 
the Roughest Riders of all 
teaming up for 33 of the team’s 
49 points and holding off a hard 
NU rally in the second half. 
John. .Kacavas. led the NU 
forces with a game-high 20 
points. 


SMC captures 
extramural title 


by Mark Kendall 
The St. Michael’s men’s in- 
tramural all-stars won their 
second consecutive extramural 
championship last Saturday at 
Ross Sports Center. In the first 
game, coach Frank Russo’s care- 
fully drilled squad pulverized 
Norwich 112-88. St. Michael’s 
was led by wily senior guard 
Mike Thomas who tossed in 20 
‘points against the Cadets. Bill 
Glubiak, Charlie MacLeod, and 
Joe Roginski all made valuable 
contributions in the tourna- 
ment lidlifter. In the other 
semifinal match, the University 
of Southern Maine vanquished 
the University of Vermont’s all- 
_ stars. 

_ The final game resulted in a 
St. Michael’s runaway as Steve 
Granato struck for 26 points 


and dished off ten assists. Fran 
MacDonnell added 22, and 
George Kiesewetter scored 20 
as the Knights crushed the 
Lobsters from Southern Maine 
100-73. 

In the women’s extramural 
tourney, Vermont defeated St. 
Michael’s 54-29. Robin Kelly 
and Patty Driscoll played well 
for the Knights, teaming up for 
17 of St. Michael’s 29 points. 

Tournament entries are due 
Tuesday for intramural men’s 
and women’s softball and 
ultimate frisbee. The tour- 
naments will begin Wednesday, 
April 8. 

On Thursday, April 2, the 
first of three weekly bike races 
will be held at the North Cam- 
pus field. The race will begin at 
4 p.m. The following two races 
will be held on April 9 and April 
23. 


Change in style key 


by Timo McGillicuddy 
Coach Steve Antrim was 
pleased with this year’s basket- 
ball team. Their 12-13 record 
ny was a marked improvement 
am over last year’s 5-21 team, and, 
“M4 according to the coach, much of 
- the improvement is due to a 
change in style. 
Dan Nikitas did an excellent 
job leading the team. Antrim 
eo _ feels that Nikitas was able to 
% aia npc the badly needed 
h' change in style from a ball- 
control eee 2 wide 

















; a So Ma ait Steve Bourke 
: _ complemented Dan well on of- 
ae -fense, as they were able to con- 
a get open for jump 
ae a shots. Dan set a new school 
__ record this year by dishing out 
217 assists over the course of 
_____ the season. May and Bourke led 
e the team in scoring, both 

_' averaging more than 14 points 

a game. 

Mike Olivieri did not play 
much at the outset of the 
season, but by the end of the 
year he had developed into the 
team’s most consistent re- 

bounder and inside scorer. 

- The team went through a 
severe slump in the middle of 
the season, and part of this was 
due to the absence of Nelson 
Way from the lineup. Way was 
having a good year in the 

____ backcourt until a knee injury 

sidelined him in January. He 

missed the majority of the re- 
games, and even when 


apparent on defense, as May 
and Bourke were frequently 
beat to the basket by quicker 
opponents, and they were forc- 
ed to compensate by commit- 
ting fouls. This often led to ear- 
ly foul trouble, and the team 
could not afford to have its 
leading scorers on the bench. 
This defensive problem, 
coupled with the inability to 
take the ball to the basket on of- 
fense, allowed SMC opponents 
to shoot nearly 100 more foul 
shots than the Purple Knights. 
On .offense, the team’s play 


__ around the basket was general- 


ly weak. Olivieri, Jerry 
Mizerak, Jim Peys and Bourke 
were able to score from inside in 
spurts, but no one was con- 
sistently a threat near the 
basket. 

Bourke and Olivieri had to do 


the majority of the rebounding.* 


They each averaged over six re- 
bounds a game. In general, 
however, St. Michael’s was 
outrebounded, and they will 
have to improve in this area 
during the upcoming years. 
Mizerak helped a great deal 
with the rebounding coming off 
the bench. 

The question was often asked 
why Frank Russo did not play 
more when the team needed 
a scoring punch at the second 
guard position. Antrim cited a 
difference in style as the 
reason behind Russo’s limited 
playing time. He emphasized 
that Russo is a very talented 
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The SMC extra-mural team basketball team competed against the University of Southern Maine in 
last Saturday afternoon’s tourney. The mens team beat USM 100-72 taking the championship title for 
the second year in a row. (Mary Carty Photo) 


to Hoop team’s improvement 


player, yet Russo’s style of play 
did not fit in with the fast-paced 
style of play that he wants on 
his team. 

It appears right now that 
Marc Streb, the freshman 
center from Chicago, will not be 
returning next year. According 
to Antrim, Streb suffered a 
minor knee injury at the outset 
of the. season and chose not to 
return to the team after his in- 
jury had healed. The coach also 
says that he is glad to have 
everyone else returning for next 
year. He was sade pleased with 


the way he got along with this 
year’s team. He cited only 
minor personality conflicts be- 
teen himself and his players. He 
feels that all returning players 
will have the opportunity to 
assume contributing roles next 
year. 

Ideally, the coach would like 
to bring in four recruits for next 
year’s team. The four players he 
is hoping to land are guards 
Jim McCaffrey from Rutland, 
Vt., Bob Millikin from Chicago, 
six-foot 10-inch center Bill 
Salkal of Albany, and six-foot 


seven-inch forwaru siu vyailer 
from St. Louis. Antrim would 
be very pleased if he could land 
three, or even all four, of these 
prospects. : 

As a final comment on the 
season, Antrim would like to 
thank St. Michael’s students 
and people of the area for their 
support at Purple Knights’ 
home games. He said that it 
was better support than he had 
seen given to any of St. 
Michael’s opponents and that it 
played an important role in the 
8-4 record at home. 


‘A’ league crown belongs to MAD. 


by Mark Kendall 

In what proved to be a thrill- 
ing ‘A’ league championship 
series, MAD house notched its 
first-ever championship by 
overcoming a tough Molson 
squad in a best-of-three series 
by a score of 2-1. Neither team 
totally dominated the other at 


any point during the three 


games played. MAD took the 
opener from Molson by a score 
of 60-55, paced by the shooting 
of Fran MacDonnell and Mike 
Bennett who teamed up for 29 
points. Bill Glubiak led a Mol- 
son charge in the second half, 
scoring 14 of his 20 points, the 
game high total, but the 
rally fell short. 

In game two, Molson re- 
bounded sharply from the loss, 





posting a hard fought 51-48 
win. Steve Granato led the at- 
tack with 18 points for Molson 
while MacDonnell dumped in 13 
for the MAD squad. The game 
featured some fine defensive 
play from Glubiak, Charlie 
MacLeod, and Marty Leahy. 
The MAD standouts were Joe 
Roginski, Curt Colby and Mike 
Thomas. 


oe 


The Only 


The third and final game 
belonged to MAD. MAD grab- 
bed an early lead and never 
trailed again, although the 
game was close throughout. 
MacDonnell poured in a series- 
high 24 points in leading MAD 
to a 63-58 win. Marty Leahy 
was the offensive catalyst for 
the Molson five putting up 16 
points from the field. 


te, 
Gs 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 


is in 


WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By the Case 


Deadline for the 


; 
ONION RIVER 
REVIEW 


maining 
he did return he was unable to 
regain his form. 
Chris Nikitas became eligible 
to play after six games, and An- 
| trim praised Chris for defensive 
3 work at the second guard posi- 
a tion. Yet Chris was very ten- 
tative and inconsistent on of- 
fense. Antrim attributes this to 
Chris’ lack of game experience 
at the college level and feels 


%y, 


FARAH’S 


Deli and Restaurant 


4 


Bn 9 isch improved Open 9 am-9 pm Mon. thru Sat. 
Sie vent. because “oF thie Saint Michael’s literary 

"The eam shot en xcallent 0 magazine on April oe Any Hot & Cold Subs 

percent from th . Thi : ; 

Dg itiinntatle ceo ee iction, Pizza (eat in or to go) 


considering that they took the 
‘majority of their shots from the 
perimeter. 

Despite this year’s improve- 
ment, the team had some very 
‘ ce costly weaknesses. Most of 

their eg resulted from a 
lack of Siticoees and strength 
_ in the frontcourt. The absence 


2 >" <4 mee ie Fre = 
.° aed r fee ees & 


photographs or art work may be 
submitted to Hodson 204. We 
would like this to be a large 
issue so please submit your con- 
tributions-as-soon as LUD UN ODE eat 


Salad Platters 


' 15% discount w / St. Michael’s I.D. 


the Market Place, Winooski 
655-3235 





(a convenient distance from campus) 
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The more you learn 


about component 
stereo the more you'll 
appreciate us... 








LETS:-FACEd: 

You probably bought your first stereo 
on the basis of price. “Sale” the ad 
shouted, and—for better for for 
worse—the store made a sale. 


BUT, YOU'VE LEARNED A LOT 
SINCE THEN. 

About receivers, amplifiers, turntables, 
tonearms, cartridges. direct drive, sus- 
pension speakers, and the like. Even 
more important, you ve learned what 
you like, and dont like. in stereo 
sound. 


And, you re not about to buy your next 
system on the basis of price alone. 


ITS TIME YOU VISITED OUR 
STORE. You see, we know a great 
deal about component stereo. And we 
know how to put together a system 
that will meet your needs and wants at 
a price that will fit your budget. 


Together, we'll come up with a deal 


you Il keep on appreciating as you 
keep on learning. 


TOSHIBA 
Again, the first. 





A CASSETTE THAT PLAYS FM STEREO? SOUNDS 
CINHEARD OF. 
TOSHIBA has created a tuner in the shape of a cassette. 
that fits into a portable stereo tape player and receives FM 
stereo. The Toshiba KT 52. And its FM capability isn't all 
that separates it from the Sony Panasonic & Cybemet Wait 
till you hear its extraordinary stereo separation. 

it sounds like ten tons of watts and power. yet the entire 
machine —headphones. case, shoulder strap. tunes and 
all—weighs less than two pounds. : 








sont 


MDR-3 





$39 


New Sony MDR:3 vitralight stereo headphones ofter- 
ing startling high fidelity reproduction. open air design 
with Samarium cobalt magnetic structures. ref. price 
$49.95 


SONY. 


High Fidelity Components 





TC-K22 

STEREO CASSETTE DECK 

Features: Superb cassette deck performance at an af- 
fordable price. Metal tape recording and playback 
capability. Sony's Super-High Density head to ensure 
high linearity and low noise, Dolby* noise reduction 
with builtin MPX filter, Patented, direct-coupled play- 
back amplifier for low distortion, DC servo tape drive 
to correct speed variations instantly, Large VU meters 
for accurate recording level adjustment, Oildamped 
eject. AllMode Auto-Stop. four-position tape selector. 
*Dolby is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories 


FOLLY AUTOMATIC DIRECT-DRIVE 
TURNTABLE 

Quartz X+al Lock and Magnedisc servo control for 
unsurpassed speed precision, Sony's brushless- 
slotless (BSL) motor for uniform delivery of torque to 
the platter, Straight. Duralumin tonearm for low mass. 
low resonance, Sony Bulk Molding Compound 
(SBMC) base and fluid-filled feet to resist acoustic 
feedback, IC-logic sequencing of automatic functions; 
automatic record size sensing; separate servo motor 
for the tonearm: end-of-side Luminous Sensor; audio 
muting during start, retum, and cue phases, Viscous- 
damped cueing, feathertouch controls, LED function 
indicators, electromagnetic braking, tonearm safety 
clutch. : 








$299, ae 


BASF 

THE INVENTOR OF RECORDING TAPE 

New PRO-Ill ferichrome formulation—less headwear. 
Brighter clearer high end sounds. Security mecha- 
nism. Jam proof performance. | pc. 95.80 

(limit 20 per customer) 





7201 * FM/AM 20+20 Watt Caasetta, In-Dash Universal 





If you demand the best in sound ... demand the — eo Pe rt | 
sound equipment that Lamborghini owners drive by. a Ag ie 
Alpine Car Audio Systems. The price is comparable 


to other competitively priced car stereos. But the pei a 
sound is totally something else. With Alpine. youll ae ater! 
appreciate a cleaner, clearer, more distinct sound .. ; 
truer than any you'd ever expect to hear in your car. 


. Because of Alpine's powerful 20 watts per channel , i 
i 


and incredible low distortion. And Alpine's in-dash ll 
models give you standard features you simply won't ’ 


_ find on the best selling competitors. ns, 


Technics 





TECHNICS 4 
3-WAY CONFIGURATION WITH 3 OUTSTAND- 

ING SPEAKER UNITS 
The excellent musical response provided by these BO, 
speakers is achieved through a careful combination 

of specialized components. Rich, sonorous bass is 

produced by the very substantial woofers that mea- 

sure 1] inches on the K40 and 9% inches on the 

K22. And their highly heat resistant aluminum bobbin 
construction means that they'll stand up to high input 

levels. The 4 inch midrange unit provides exceptional- 

ly accurate and realistic reproduction of the instru- 

mental and vocal sounds that midrange units must 

handle. Ref. price $129% ea. 


@ MAIN STORE OFFICE, LAFAYETTE STORE, 157 Pearl Street, Essex Junction, Vt. (802)'878-5368 


@ “IN THE MALL BETWEEN K-MART AND MARTINS,” South Burlington, Vt., (802) 658-3737 
@ UPPER CORNELIUS ST., Plattsburg, N.Y. (518) 563-7747 j re, 
@ BARRE-MONTPELIER RD., formerly Chittenden Bank Building (802) 479-9400 El Sd 





